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THIS ISSUE 


The Council for Social Action sees in the cooperative 
movement a promising approach to our economic problems. 
Cooperatives have demonstrated their soundness in eco- 
nomic terms, as this pamphlet plainly points out. Further- 
more, they appeal to many people because of the extent to 
which they rely upon and conserve religious values and 
virtues. 

The Council commends the cooperative movement to the 
people of the churches. It offers them this study in the 
hope that cooperatives will receive active support both from 
individual churchmen and from church groups. 


HuBERT C. HERRING 


The Pilgrim Press, Boston and Chiguaa 
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Christianity and the Cooperatives 


¢ by Benson Y. Landis 


Mee ae ge eal g ca Rel 
Out of the East has come Toyohiko Kagawa, an Oriental 
: ss a Christian pacifist, as a missionary to the United States. 
The people have heard him gladly. But like many another 
we. he has been an upsetting influence in some parts of 
che West. For Kawaga tells the old story, but adds to it 
seven types of cooperatives. 


The response has been varied. One wholesale groceryman 
neard Kagawa speak only once and said to a friend: “I learned 
something today—this cooperative movement is coming in the 
United States—nothing can stop it.” 


Reacting differently, a distinguished churchman politely 
asked for the old story, but not for the cooperatives when 
‘Kagawa spoke in his town. And it comes to light that dis- 
cinguished churchmen of the United States have for years so 
presented Kagawa’s work as an evangelist as to leave out his 
jwotk as a promoter of cooperatives. But now the message 
of Kagawa is clear and unmistakable: the cooperatives belong 
with the old story. Hereafter they must be linked together, 
ine says. 


Responding still differently, in Kansas City fifty-five prayer 
oe prepared for Kagawa’s visit, and organized a few 


ooperatives before he came. This is said to have been the 
tst time that cooperatives were a result of prayer meetings. 


The purpose of this pamphlet is to interpret the movement 
hich began in Rochdale in 1844 to those who are a part of 
he movement that began in Galilee nineteen centuries ago. 
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There is much evidence that churchmen and leaders oj) 
the cooperative movement in the United States are now devel 
oping many fruitful contacts. They are getting together or 
this thesis: The religious forces can contribute a dynamig¢ 
to the cooperatives; the cooperatives can contribute a specific 
method of social and economic action to those who live by the 
idealism of religion. In brief, it is contended that religion 
should supply the motivation of brotherhood, cooperatives tt. 
technique. 


“Christianity in the early centuries,” Kagawa has said, “had 
power to readjust economic values. Lately, Christianity ha! 
not done much to readjust the economic system in terms 0: 
religious values. Christianity now needs some new method it) 
order to influence a world with tremendous machinery and 
equipment, a world actually suffering from plentifulness. I 
this country, you have the most wonderful system of machiner} 
and motor power, and you are suffering from it. How shall 
Christianity change the economic system? Through coop, 
eratives, which are the love principle in economic action. 


“In 1844, the weavers of Rochdale, England, discovered 
new method of consumers’ cooperation. ‘They returned th 
surplus of their enterprise to the consumers in a democrati 
way. Little did the Rochdale weavers believe that this kin: 
of consumers’ cooperation would be the greatest economi 
movement in the world. It has two primary objectives: t 
get rid of the profit motive and to systematize industry. 
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“T plead for the Christian conscience to infuse the cooperati 
movement and to create a society based on mutual aid a 
humanitarian motives. The Rochdale principles have bee 
tested for more than ninety years, and have been found to b 
successful. Christianity has the wonderful law of the Golde 
Rule and the Sermon on the Mount. It is based on mutuz 
service. The principle of the Cross is the basic principle ¢ 
reconstruction in economics.” ‘ad 


PBHE COOPERATIVES 


‘The Cooperative Principles 


A question frequently heard these days, particularly after 
Kagawa has been in town, is: “Well, what about these coop- 
seratives? How do they really differ from private business?” 


Some of the essential differences are revealed by a compari- 
1son of the cooperative with the customary capitalistic methods 


of doing business. 


CAPITALISM 


'1. The business is conducted 
rmainly for the benefit of stock- 
i holders. 


2. Voting at stockholders meet- 
sings is carried on in accordance 
‘with the number of shares held 
-—one share, one vote. 


13. Value of shares varies in 
saccordance with market de- 
mands. Speculation is not only 
‘permitted but encouraged. 


4, Earnings go to the owners 
un proportion to the amount they 
have invested. 


5. The incentive of  stock- 
holders is mainly that of profit- 


ti 


current prevailing prices. 


COOPERATION 


1. The business is conducted 
for the benefit of the patrons, 
that is consumers. 


2. Every stockholder has but 
one vote, no matter how many 
shares he may own. There is no 
voting by proxy. 

3. Shares of stock are sold at 
par value, through the coopera- 
tive society. There shall be no 
speculation or watering of stock. 


4, Share capital is paid the legal 
rate of interest. The earnings 
are distributed to the members 
in proportion to their patronage. 


5. The incentive of the member 
is quality, economy and service. 


Cooperatives usually operate on the basis of three additional 
ptinciples. First, membership is open to everybody. Secondly, 
0 social, religious or political discriminations shall be made in 
embership. Thirdly, all sales shall be made for cash at 
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Do the cooperative principles as applied to business help to } 
build the Kingdom of God on earth? An increasing number } 
of people think that they do. The promoters of cooperatives } 
say that they offer a democratic, voluntary way to reorganize § 
our economic processes in the interest of the social well-being. | 
The cooperatives, they say, present a method of peaceful eco- 
nomic evolution thoroughly in accord with our traditions of} 
political democracy. ‘The cooperatives, they believe, present} 
a “middle way,’ with emphasis on strong, intelligent, disci-j 
plined local groups of members. 


Says Kagawa: “Personally, I am pouring my prayers and the' 
reddest blood of my life into the work of carrying forward| 
this quiet, undramatic, economic reformation. Oh God, make\ 
_ haste! Teach the world’s Christians the cooperative way. Set 
» thy people in every land to the task of creating cooperatives in 
which thy redeeming love shall find full and free expression 


and realization in our day.” 


Kinds of Cooperatives 


Speaking of the types of cooperatives needed, Kagawa hasi 
said: ““My studies of various attempts at economic reorganiza: 
tion, including the Zionist colonization in Palestine, the 
Russian experiment, and state socialism in various countries 
have led me to believe that we must have seven types of co 
operatives in order to meet the basic needs of individuals . . . 
health and life insurance cooperatives, producers’ cooperatives 
marketing cooperatives, credit cooperatives, mutual aid co 
operatives, public utility cooperatives, and consumers’ coop 
eratives. By these types we can build a whole system o 
economy. + . 


“In Japan, we have found that consumers’ cooperatives ari 
the most difficult kind to organize, but consumers’ cooperative 


= 


are the most essential. They are the most inclusive becaus) 
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within them we are dealing with all the great values: life, 
power, change, exchange, growth, selection, law, purpose. 
‘Some people think that economics must be chiefly concerned 
with food, clothing, and shelter, but that is only the first plans. 
Religion is primarily concerned with purpose in life, and re- 
ligion must affect all the great values we have enumerated.” 


In the United States we customarily speak of only four types 
of cooperatives: producers cooperatives (of which there are 
practically none in this country), marketing cooperatives, 
‘credit cooperatives, and consumers cooperatives. All of 
‘Kagawa’s seven types could be included under these four. It 
is recognized, of course, that functions can sometimes be com- 
bined, as for example when a farmers marketing association 
jalso purchases for its members, or when a consumers coop- 
erative starts a bank of its own, and handles credit. 


|Farmers Marketing and 
| Purchasing Cooperatives 


The people who have joined the co-ops in significant num- 
‘bers are the farmers. Almost any city person will tell you that 
‘farmers are rugged individualists and that only urban dwellers 
}are experienced in the ways of working together. But it isn’t 
‘true! There are over 6,000,000 farmers in America. Mem- 
bers of farmers cooperatives for marketing and purchasing 
number over 3,000,000. Allowing for duplications, we find, 
according to the careful studies of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
\tration, that one-third of the nation’s farmers are members of 
one or more cooperatives. What city group has such a record 
\of cooperative action? 

: "There are 11,000 of these farmers associations. Most of 
nem are organized for marketing. Thus, a large part of our 
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citrus fruit is marketed as far as the wholesale distributors b’ 
cooperative associations. When anyone buys ‘Land O° Lakes} 
butter, he gets the product of cooperative creameries in th 
Northwest which are federated into a selling agency. Thl 
farmers cooperative grain marketing associations have handle 
as much as 25 per cent of the total crop in some years and hav 
made shipments direct to the big cooperative wholesales 1) 
England. At the present moment scores of farmers group 
are organizing local cooperative electric power lines. 


The Grange cooperative wholesale serving members 1 
Washington, Oregon and Idaho, did a business of over $3) 
000,000 in 1935, an increase of 40 per cent over the previou 
year. The Farmers’ Union Central Exchange of St. Paul move 
into its new modern office building and oil blending plant i 
August, 1935. Its sales increased from $2,600,000 in 193 
to more than $3,000,000 in 1935. The Consumers Cooperati 
Association of North Kansas City shipped 5,000 tank cars ¢ 
gasoline and kerosene to 313 local associations in eight wes 
ern states. Its business in 1935 was 45 per cent above 1934. 


In Ohio, the Farm Bureau Mutual Auto Insurance cooperdé 
tive saves farmers almost 40 per cent on their liability in 
ance. The. Farm Bureau Mutual Fire Insurance cooperati 
in 1935 doubled the business of the previous year. These tv 
companies bought an old-line life insurance company late i 
1935 and reorganized it as a cooperative. 


Of all the farm property in the United States covered by fi: 
insurance, about 55 per cent is protected by Mutual compani 
owned and controlled by farmers. There are about 1,500 c 
and gas stations run cooperatively, most of them by farmer 
The oil co-ops have been spreading rapidly throughout 
Middle West. In 1913 there were 111 farmers purchasit 
associations; in 1934 there were over 1,600. One-eighth — 
the supplies bought by farmers are now purchased coo 
eratively. | 3 
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Credit Unions —The Baby Banks 


Next to the farmers associations in numerical importance 
come the credit unions. There are now almost 4,000 of them. 
Three-fourths have been organized since 1929. Some things 
boom in hard times! There are almost 1,000,000 members of 
credit unions. 


The credit union is a baby bank. It is formed on the theory 
—a tested one—that almost any local group has enough sav- 
ings to take care of the short-time credit needs of its members. 
Much of the work of organizing credit unions has been done 
by the Credit Union National Association, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin. Since 1934 a credit union—no matter where located— 
can get a national charter through the Federal Credit Union 
System, which is administered by the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion. 

A credit union receives deposits from and makes loans to its 
members. Loans are usually made on the security of endorsed 
notes. These baby banks meet the short-time credit needs of a 
great many people with average or low incomes. With prac- 
tically no operating expenses, credit unions can make these 
small loans at about the same interest rate that they pay on 
deposits. These baby banks have been particularly useful in 
instances where the commercial banks discourage or reject 
small deposits. 

The credit union is thus a bank adapted to the needs of 
he average worker in trade or industry. Professional people 
find credit unions useful as do farmers also. At least sixty 
atholic parishes have organized credit unions among their 
embers. 

The credit union idea originated in Germany in 1848. In 
the first state credit union law was passed in Massa- 
setts. Since then three-fourths of our states have enacted 
at laws. Credit unions are frequently organized among 
employees of a single plant or industry. Extension of the 
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idea in the United States is due in no small part to Edward A: 
Filene, Boston merchant. The Farm Credit Administratior| 
recently made a study showing that the average credit uniori 
has a membership of 250 persons; the average saving de} 
posited with the union is $60 per individual; $100 is the avs 
erage loan; the average assets per society are about $20,000) 
During 1935 the membership of credit unions was reportec 
to be increasing at the rate of 250,000 a month. 


The Consumer Cooperatives 


Ordinarily consumers cooperation starts with a local asso 
ciation that carries on some form of distribution. In th 
United States there are some 1,800 farmers supply associations} 
and 1,900 oil and gas stations, as we have noted. There arg 
also about 500 associations operating retail stores, and abou! 
1,000 others carrying on housing, bakeries, restaurants, medi} 
cal services, insurance, telephone service, electric supply and 
other services. | 


These consumers organize an association on the principle! 
we have earlier enumerated. They supply themselves witl 
certain goods or services which they very much need. As thi 
number of such cooperatives increases they form cooperativi 
wholesales and later cooperative factories. Thus a new syste 
of production and distribution for use grows up within th 
shell of the old. 


Consumers cooperatives have not engaged in farm pr 
duction due to the economical operation of the one-famil 
farm. So that, although consumets cooperation is very -ir 
clusive, we still have the need for some producers and marke 
ing cooperatives. There is also need for the organization o 
the employees of cooperatives into trade unions and other ve 
cational organizations. | 5 


The consumer movement has gone ahead rapidly during rh 
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depression. There is much evidence that the depression made 
many people “consumer conscious.” They were confronted 
with the necessity of making changes in their ways of buying. 
They began to plan their purchases more carefully. They be- 
came interested in possible savings in their buying. Revailing, 
a journal of private business, admitted in 1935 that high prices 
and low wages were the forces which were driving consumers 
to closer cooperation. 


The Cooperative League of the U.S.A., the educational 
agency of the consumers cooperative movement, estimates that 
there are now in the United States about 2,000,000 members 
of consumers associations of all types including the credit unions. 
The cities are swinging into line. Many local, informal buy- 
ing clubs have been organized. Sixteen cities report rapid 
developments during the past three years. 


In Flint, Michigan, a consumers cooperative was organized 
in 1933 by eight families with a capital of $22. At the end of 
1935 it had 260 families as members and did a monthly busi- 
ness of $3,000. Consumers Cooperative Services in Chicago 
was organized as a buying club near the University of Chicago 
by nine people in 1932. It is now doing a monthly business 
of $35,000. Madison, Wisconsin, may soon become a coop- 
erative city. Recently there have been organized three co- 
operative oil stations, a cleaning and pressing co-op, a restaut- — 
ant, a milk route, a coal yard, a fuel oil business and several 
credit unions. Reports reaching the Cooperative League 
indicate that 1935 was a big year for consumers cooperation, 
and that membership increased far more than the usual 10 per 
cent annual rate of recent years. 


At the University of North Carolina 2,000 out of the 2,500 
students are members of a cleaning and pressing co-op, which 
dry-cleans and presses suits for lower rates than those charged 
by private firms, even though it pays higher than “code” wages. 
_ There are about 50 co-ops on college campuses. 
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A Chain of Cooperatives 


Meet the cooperative of which some of the members of the 
staff of the Council for Social Action are members, and where 
a number of them eat luncheon regularly. It was organized) 
in 1920 as ‘Our Cooperative Cafeteria” by two women whe) 
had had training in home economics and were also possessed; 
of a will to be venturesome. Later as the functions were ex- 
panded the name was changed to Consumers Cooperative Ser- 
vices. This organization now has a chain of eleven cafeterias 
scattered throughout the business section of New York. The 
society maintains its own bakeshop. Some of its members are} 
in a credit union. The association encouraged the formation) 
of a cooperative which owns and operates an apartment house: 
This cooperative association has paid special attention to the 
wage rates of its employees and to the conditions under which 


they work. At the time of the adoption of the National Re} 
covery Administration code for restaurant workers, Consumers 
Cooperative Services was paying wages thirty per cent higher 
than was required by the code. In gross figures the cooperativel 
paid its employees $10,000 annually more than the code called} 
for. The officers appealed to the National Recovery Adminis-§ 
tration to have the code rates raised, but without avail. ‘This! 
cooperative competes successfully with other restaurants which} 
pay much lower wages. It pays patronage dividends to it) 
members, as well as interest at 5 per cent on its capital. . 


In the report for 1935 made by Mary Arnold, manager of) 
Consumers Cooperative Services, the following significant sen 
tences appeared: “Maintaining our wages in the face of de 
pression competition has been a major job for four years. We 
have kept up the fight for two reasons. First, there is no hope 
for a better world in human terms without better living con‘ 
_ ditions for the great multitude of minimum wage earners anc 
their families. Second, only as consumer buying power is pu 
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The directors of this cooperative have recently adopted a 
policy which calls for a salary limit that will be five times the 
minimum wage. What would happen if that rule were ap- 
plied to the managers of American industry? Or, suppose 
the maximum were increased to ten times the minimum? 
‘Would not the executives of American business concerns at 
once become more interested than they are at present in rais- 
ing the minimum wage of workers? 


Consumers Cooperative Services operating without the profit 
‘motive has been a well-managed enterprise. 


The Negro and Cooperation 


J. L. Reddix, a teacher in Gary, Indiana, and president of the 
Consumers Cooperative Trading Company, thus describes 
what has been done by a group of consumers in that city: 


“In consumers’ cooperation the Negro has found a new 
hope. As an instance of a well organized effort to establish 
‘a cooperative in an impoverished Negro community, the re- 
markable story of the Consumers’ Cooperative Trading Com- 
pany of Gary is related. A study group met for 18 months, 
considering the economic situation. In January, 1932, one half 
of the Negro population of 20,000 was on relief. At that time 
‘tepresentatives of 20 families met at a high school to discuss 
‘their economic problems. With a capital of $24.00 a coop- 
‘erative buying club was formed. By December 15 of that year 
ithe club had grown into a full-fledged store. It had a manager 
and one clerk. 


“Today this organization has a modern store and meat 
market on the main thoroughfare of the city. It has more 
than 400 members and seven employes. The total business 
done in 1935 was over $35,000. A credit union has been or- 
ganized among the members of cooperative. The members 
have adopted a plan for development over a period of five 
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years calling for the organization of three branch stores, a ga 
station, a bakery and dairy. The program of cooperation # 
one of mutual self-help. It is only through self-help that anj 
group may lift itself. But the principles of true cooperatio} 
will not permit the teaching of racialism, nationalism or an/ 
of the other ‘isms’ of selfishness. We sincerely believe thd 
it is only through consumers’ cooperation that a true democraq 
can be maintained in America in which minority groups maj 
retain their self-respect. We have also noted the wonderfij 
educational results that come when workers sit on a board d 
directors of a consumers’ cooperative.” 


Self-Help Cooperatives 


We have a great many self-help cooperatives in the natio! 
These are informal local membership organizations. Noboc 
knows how many there are, because they have never bee 
counted. The movement was born of the depression. The 
self-help cooperatives became so important as relief agencil 
that a Division of Self-Help Cooperatives was established } 
the Federal Emergency Relief Administration through whi 
grants and loans have been made. ‘The self-help cooperativ) 
began with attempts at systematic direct barter. Then sor 
of them started production for use, and exchanged their pro! 
ucts and services. They established their own local curre 
cies. In some localities they became so important that pt 
duction for use received considerable public attention. 


A study of 147 of these self-help cooperatives aided by 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration showed that th 
had 20,000 members, and a total of 80,000 persons in | 
families represented. For every relief dollar which th 
co-ops received, they rendered from three to five dollars wos 
of service. They showed what mutual aid can do when giv 
a chance. They engaged in all sorts of occupations: printit 
shoe-making, furniture repair and manufacture, canning 
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food, and making mattresses. Most of these 147 were pro- 
ducing organizations. They traded with one another. Thus, 
Co-op A which had extra shoes exchanged them with Co-op B 
which had extra firewood, and so on. 


A Consumer-Owned Hospital 


The Survey, in its November, 1935, midmonthly issue, 
described a consumer-owned hospital, as follows: “In and 
_ about Elk City, Oklahoma, some 1,800 families own and con- 
‘trol the Community Hospital through which, at need, they 
get medical, surgical and dental care. Success of farm co- 
operatives in the locality paved the way for a plan inaugurated 
by Dr. Michael Shadid in 1929. Each family membership 
entails ownership of at least one $50 share of stock, which 
_ may be paid in instalments. This stock provides the capital 
for the twenty-bed institution. Operating costs and payments 
| to the physicians are met by monthly charges of $1 or $2 a 
family, according to which of two plans a family chooses. In 
return the family is entitled to medical and surgical care with- 
out further costs except for certain special specified charges. 


“Each member of the hospital cooperative has ‘one vote, re- 
_gardless of the number of shares of ‘stock held. Policies are 
determined by a board of five directors, none of whom is a 
member of the hospital staff. At first the experiment strug- 
gled for survival against the opposition of physicians not con- 
| nected with it and against drouth and hard times. In recent 
| years it has grown steadily, drawing membership over a radius 
| of 150 miles in the sparsely settled territory of western Okla- 
homa and Texas. More than sixty cooperative hospitals have 
seen started in Japan in the past five years but this is believed 
(0 be the first consumer-owned and controlled hospital in this 


a? 
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Cooperative Department Stores 


There has been much public interest in the recent action off 
Edward A. Filene, who has supplied the means for a nations 
wide effort to organize cooperative department stores in many 
of the large cities of the nation. Mr. Filene has givenj 
$1,000,000 to finance the Consumer Distribution Corporations 
This is a national management organization, whose purposej 
is to assist local groups of consumers to establish department 
stores. It is reported that the organization will manage the 
stores in their early stages. They must be consumer-owned, 
Eventually they must be completely controlled and managed 
by local consumers. 


On announcing the venture, Mr. Filene said: “This was na 
sudden idea on my part, but the culmination of plans upon 
which I have been working for many years. . . . The depression) 
convinced me that a system of retailing, to be most effective} 
now, must be a system in which the customers are not only, 
securing every possible assistance from the distributors but 
also one in which they know and feel that all the profits are! 
to be theirs. It has become a truism, by this time, to say that 
distribution is now our basic economic problem.” 


Consumer Distribution Corporation quotes Mr. Filene as 
follows: ‘“We can be secure now only as we arrange for every. 
body's security; and we can have liberty only as we liberate the 
masses everywhere from the age-old struggle for mere physica] 
existence. ... To eliminate the wastes of distribution, however: 
two things are necessary. The distributing system must be sc) 
large as to become an adequate outlet for modern, economical: 
large-scale production; and it must be expertly managed. If 
the enterprise is large enough and is sufficiently well managed 
and if it is also a consumers cooperative, it will have a certair 
advantage which the system run for private profit does no 
have.” (Consumer Distribution Corporation has publishec 
“A Plan For A League of Cooperative Department Stores.”) | 
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’roducers and Consumers 


There is no royal road to satisfactory relations between 
-oducers and consumers. All people are consumers; most 
‘ the people of the modern state are not producers. But 
1ere come times when the interests of a man as a producer 
ome into conflict with his interests as a consumer. The same 
true of groups of men. Consider, for example, the members 
* a trade union in some industry. As producers they may 
mmetimes have the opportunity to secure monetary rewards 
_ wages so high that the price of the article to the consumer 
advanced. Workers might conceivably -even push their 
‘terests as producers so hard that they worked against their 
wn interests as consumers when they came to buy articles of 
e type they themselves produced. 


Even if we have a consumers cooperative which goes into 
e business of manufacturing and mining and has its own 
edit agencies, we still have within that one organization 
nflicts of interest between producer and consumer. Troubles 
equently arise when marketing co-ops composed of farmers 
eal with consumer co-ops. Farmers’ leaders generally feel 
at the city consumers are not willing to pay the prices for 
‘tm products which will provide farmers with a fair standard 
living. On the other hand, city consumer groups tend to 
el that farmers marketing associations are too much inter- 
ted in price and use the same technique of marketing as is 
vund in private enterprise. 

| 


‘But changes are taking place. For example, the Grange 
eague Federation Exchange, a farmers cooperative, manu- 
jctures excellent whole grain cereals. In New York City, 

e cereals are distributed by Cooperative Distributors, a 
ners cooperative, which also sells by mail to all parts 
| the country. Other instances could be cited. This makes 
on-profit distribution, except for transportation. Where 
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the two groups are patient and have economic statesmanshi 
a mutually satisfactory relationship can be worked out. 


Labor and Cooperatives 


Some years ago a group of milk wagon drivers on strike} 
Minneapolis organized the Franklin Cooperative Creamery, 
consumers cooperative which has become one of the most ij 
portant retail distributors of milk and other dairy produj 
in that city. The Wisconsin Federation of Labor is one of t 
many labor groups that have recently approved the purpo’ 
and principles of the cooperative movement. The Broth 
hood of Locomotive Engineers has encouraged cooperative ¢ 
terprises. Labor in the United States is becoming conscic 
of the necessity of organizing its consuming power as well! 
its producing power. 


“Labor is fighting with one hand tied behind its back | 
cause of its failure to organize its buying power,” conter} 
E. R. Bowen, secretary of the Cooperative League of 1 
U.S.A. John W. Edelman, research secretary of the Ameri¢ 
Federation of Hosiery Workers says: “Progressive elements 
organized labor are giving increased recognition to the co} 
erative movement. More and more the alert and aggressi 
trade unionists are regarding participation in the cooperat 
‘movement as an obligation of the trade unionists. Things 
happening. There is a rapid growth of understanding of 
importance of cooperation between farmers and work 
Workers groups have a particular interest in better housi 
Some of the limited dividend corporations that have b 
started to provide housing will become cooperatives, and m 
become cooperatives. Under the leadership of the Newspa 
Guild in Philadelphia a group medicine plan is being de 
oped by two trade unions. : 


“Unfortunately, organized labor is still in the begi 
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ts fight even for the right to organize. Some of the most 
‘lementary victories must still be won. When organized labor 
wins its constitutional right to organize, the labor movement 
vill be found more active in the support of the cooperative 
movement.” He then goes on to say that cooperatives are not 
enough. “In addition to voluntary cooperation, and a strong 
‘ade union movement, we need mote experiments in public 
ywnership. We need more adult education. Cooperatives 
are not enough to reorganize a stubborn capitalistic society.” 


E. J. Lever, president of Cooperative Distributors, a mail 
order cooperative, speaks of cooperative buying as “the com- 
missary division of the army of labor.” Mr. Lever was for- 
nerly an instructor at Brookwood Labor College and organ- 
zer for the International Machinists Union. He says that 
Sooperative Distributors in its own purchasing has withdrawn 
orders from manufacturing plants that failed to recognize 
anions. It has specialized as far as possible in distributing 
zoods bearing the union label. 


Mark Starr, educational director of the International Ladies’ 
Sarment Workers’ Union, points out that organized labor must 
organize as consumer as well as producer to meet exploitation 
bf advertisers and unfair retail prices that reduce the real 
wages of labor. 


It is said that in England, every employe of a cooperative 
now carries a trade union card. There have been disputes be- 
cween trade unionists and their cooperative employers. But 
organized relationships between employer and employe have 
seen worked out. The right of employes to bargain collec- 
ively is recognized without question. Horace Kallen reports 
that the co-ops are by far the best employers in England. In 
he United States, the co-ops can point to no such record, al- 
ough it should be said that many leaders of the consumers 
ovement favor strong trade union organization for employes 
f cooperatives. There are no figures on the extent of col- 


ective bargaining. 
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Some Criticisms of Cooperatives ) 


There are current many objections to the cooperatives. Soi 
persons think cooperatives are simply a “snare and a delusiot 
Others want to stop the movement because they fear it m 
soon become too powerful. If one believes that in the Unit 
States we must soon “‘choose between communism and fascisn 
that there is no middle way, then one has little fundamen 
interest in the cooperatives. If one is a dyed-in-the-wool 
dividualist, one likewise does not want to encourage the coc 
eratives, because the aim of the cooperative is to supplant 
dividualism. Liberals generally are favorable to the coope 
tive movement as a promising ‘““Middle Way.” Socialists t 
generally speaking, are favorable. While most American 
cialists would like to have a powerful state owning the prim 
means of production and although they favor much pu 
‘ownership, they nevertheless see a place for strong volunt 
cooperatives. 


Some of the most penetrating criticisms come from politi 
radicals. ‘They point out that some cooperative leaders ; 
not really interested in fundamental social change. For | 
ample, a farm cooperative leader has said, ‘The farmer co 
erative movement is a substantial bulwark for the type of cc 
petitive, capitalist society which many of us hold so dea 
The rank and file of the members of the cooperative movem: 
do not regard it as a battle against capitalism. Political r. 
cals are thus inclined to think that cooperators are naive. 
contend that cooperators do not realize the smashing power 
the capitalists, who will, it is alleged, wipe out the coo; 
tives when the proper time comes, as happened in Ge 
and Italy. In the December, 1935 issue of the Social Questi 
Bulletin of the Methodist Federation for Social Service 
peared these questions for those favoring the cooperatives 
consider: “By what means will they [the cooperatives} n 
the opposition of big business (which gets mote intense as 

~ 
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onomic situation becomes more precarious) and of the bank- 
g interests behind them? Have they an adequate program 
r getting hold of the big corporate enterprises—the communi- 
tions system which is increasingly concentrated in the hands 
afew? Therailroads? Steel? Coal? Automobile? What 
ogram have they for taking over the state—a necessity be- 
use (1) big business uses the state for its own protection; 
:) the state is itself (to what extent no one knows) an owner 
property holding mortgages on banking, on farms, on ships; 
») otherwise the Fascist State will take them over and crush 
em and make them its tools. Have they a program—and the 
rwer—to get rid of capitalism and replace it with the Co- 
erative Democracy ?”’ 


In regard to these questions, the following may be briefly 
: down. The queries are largely about “ultimates,’ matters 
at are not of immediate relevance in the United States, where 
ly a very small percentage of the trade and production is in 
2 hands of cooperatives. It is known, however, that many 
enuous efforts have been made by the capitalist forces of 
2 United States to oppose, retard and get rid of the coopera- 
‘e movement. These efforts have met with varied success. 
‘may be said, nevertheless, that the cooperative movement 
s grown considerably during the past six years in spite of 
enuous Opposition. 


Most of these questions must be answered, in so far as any- 
can answer them, in terms of the cooperatives of Sweden, 
gland and Scotland, where they have really engaged in pro- 
ion and have developed their own strong credit agencies. 
aay be said that cooperatives have not yet owned and man- 
d the production of railroads, great steel plants or the manu- 
ture of automobiles. They have some experience in coal 
ming. The Swedish cooperatives have with remarkable suc- 
s manufactured light bulbs, flour, rubber goods. They have 
o built houses. Many cooperators also believe in consider- 
le public ownership, and want publicly owned utilities. 
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Many of them see a place for state monopolies of certain of} 
great industries. 


Cooperation in Other Lands 


Cooperatives have made much more progress in many 0 
countries than in the United States. Recently when the 
ternational Cooperative Alliance met, there were present ¢ 
gates from 41 nations representing 100,000,000 members. Jj 
called the meeting a people’s league of nations. Perhaps 
most notable development within recent years has taken fI 
in the Scandinavian countries. They are examples of nat 
which have preserved political democracy and are slowly by 
ing economic democracy through the steady growth of the 
operatives. 


The United States Bureau of Labor Statistics publishe 
the January, 1936 issue of the Monthly Labor Review a revie} 
cooperative movements throughout the world. The data 
mainly for the year 1934. In 45 countries there were 46 
cooperative associations with a total membership of over | 
000,000 persons. More than one-half of the 465,000 ass 
tions were classified as agricultural, about one-fifth were c 
organizations, one-twelfth were consumers societies and 
mainder were producers, housing and all other kinds o 
operatives. If gross membership is considered, about 
fifths of the total of 139,000,000 persons were member 
consumers societies, about one-fifth of agricultural cooperat 
about one-fourteenth of credit societies and the remainder 
in other types of cooperatives. A retail trade of more tha 
billion dollars annually was done by consumers societi 
21 countries. In each of five countries the retail stores « 

_combined business of over 100 million dollars. 


It is a tenet of the cooperatives’ faith that they do n 
into politics. Political neutrality is to them as importa: 
religious neutrality. But economic power has a way of cre 
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litical power, and when the co-ops get economic power, their 
embers as individuals do assert themselves politically. In 
agland, the cooperators as individuals express themselves 
quently through the Labor Party, in Sweden mainly through 
.e Social Democratic Party. In Sweden the cooperatives 
satrol at least one-third of the retail trade of the nation. In 
at country there is a Social Democratic government. There 
also a strong trade union movement. Together, these three 
ovements have greatly influenced the life of Sweden, so much 
» that the country is being held up to us as a “Middle Way.” 


In the Fascist states of Italy and Germany the cooperatives 
ave been destroyed. In Russia, the cooperative movement is 
sry old, and in the early days of the Soviet government the 
soperatives were absorbed with all other business enterprises 
ito the state. In 1924, however, the cooperatives were re- 
tablished and since then have functioned in a very thorough 
ay as distributors. Today, 70 per cent of the families of 
ussia are reported to be members of cooperatives. Sidney and 
eatrice Webb in their new book Soviet Russia: A New Civiliza- 
on? have an important section on “Man as Consumer,” which 
-veals the recognition of the need for special organizations 
consumers in the Soviet state. Certain of the large city co- 
neratives in Russia also engage in production, for example, 


1e baking of bread. 


In Canada, a Catholic University that found some of its 
raduates in the breadlines, decided to link adult education 
d the organizing of cooperatives. St. Francis Xavier's Uni- 
rsity of Antigonish, Nova Scotia, through its extension de- 
artment headed by M. M. Coady, has organized 900 small 
judy groups among farmers, fishermen and miners. Out of 
ese study groups have grown 45 credit unions. Among pov- 
(ty stricken people, $90,000 capital was gathered into these 
anks. Twenty-five cooperative factories are now found 
he Nova Scotia coast. Twenty-five consumers associations 


been formed. 
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What Religious Leaders Say | 


Many religious leaders, organizations and periodicals he} 
declared themselves on the cooperative movement. WALT) 
RAUSCHENBUSCH in his Christianizing the Social Order (191f 
discussed the cooperative associations as one of “The Powé 
of the Coming Age.” Said Rauschenbusch: “The cooperat 
associations represent a new principle in economic life, cleal 
of a higher ethical quality than the principle dominant in caj 
talism. They combine a wholesomely selfish desire to get ahe 
with genuine fraternal sympathy and solidarity, and the co 
bination works and holds its own against the most effici¢ 
business concerns in those fields where the cooperatives hz 
learned to master the situation. . . . They have a great fu 
and no limit can be set to their possibilities. They have pro 
what a fund of good sense and ability lies unused in the lov) 
classes. They have demonstrated the economic efficiency 
fraternal cooperation. They are creating everywhere trair 
groups, capable of assuming larger responsibilities when 1 
time comes, and a new spurt that can afford to look down | 
the exploiting spirit of capitalism. Thus the achievements 
these humble cooperators are the beginnings of a higher bi 
ness morality. They are a part of the newly forming tissue 
_a Christian social order and are one of the powers of the cc 
ing age. 


E. STANLEY JONES says: “We can help to develop the coope 
tive spirit instead of the competitive by organizing cooperati 
of various types and kinds. . . . Kagawa of Japan is mz 
the forming of cooperatives among various types of people 
various occupations a part of the Kingdom of God moveme 
He is improving the economic and moral condition of v 
numbers and at the same time training them for the new 
Operative society—the Kingdom of God on earth.” | 
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ients which attempt to reform the other fellow, the coopera- 
ve movement starts with reforming ourselves. 


“Second, cooperation emphasizes the need of developing 
idespread education co-equally with organizations, which is 
ve essence of democracy. 


“Third, cooperation most thoroughly exemplifies the Christ- 
n philosophy of life.” 


‘In 1912 the Federal Council of Churches sent Rev. C. O. 
MLL to Europe. He spent six months visiting 12 countries. 
‘e reported that “in many cooperative societies clergymen 
ave played an important part.” He also held that the expan- 
on of the cooperatives was not more impressive than their 
ocial effects, and that for large groups of people cooperation 
ad a larger purpose than that of reducing the costs of their 
urchases or of increasing the prices of their products. Said 
[r. Gill: “Cooperation has emancipated the poor farmer from 
suty. . . . Cooperation is a great developer of responsibility 
mong individuals. . . . Illiterate men are taught to read. Neigh- - 
ots who were enemies become friends. Many men make great 
ctifices for the cooperative movement. Some leaders think 
= cooperation as a sort of social reform and in some cases 
most a religion.” 


The Christian Century for March 11, 1936 ran an editorial 
ontaining the following judgments: “In the cooperative move- 
1ent the Christian church has discovered what seems to be a 
lay of moral release for its long pent-up economic convictions. 
he social gospel has laid a great burden upon the Christian 
mnscience. This burden has been made heavier by a certain 
cling of helplessness, a sense that there was not much of 
ything that could be done about it. This has been especially 
ue of the economic aspect of the social gospel. The com- 
ritive profit system stands under almost universal condemna- 
a by enlightened Christians. Its absolute antithesis to every 
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principle of the Christian teaching is generally ae 
But there has been precious little practical activity on beh 
of a Christian economic ideal. There appeared no place 
take hold. . . . The cooperative movement has now come itt 
the focus of the church’s attention and is making a far md 
potent appeal than any concrete program has ever made as 
plan of Christian activity on the economic level. . . . There ¢ 
be no question that within the boundaries of a specific co 
erative organization we have a manifestation of the Christi 
spirit of brotherhood.” 


An editorial appearing in the Federal Council Bullet 
New York, for June, 1935, says that cooperatives provide | 
form of economic organization which is in keeping with 1 
Christian ideal of brotherhood. It is a movement whi 
should be eagerly encouraged by all Christians who have | 
come painfully aware of the ethical inadequacy of our presé 
economic structure and yet are deeply convinced that neitl 
fascism nor communism offers any alternative acceptable 
the Christian conscience. . . . For Christians the great th 
about the cooperative movement is its spiritual possibilitie: 
the fact that it offers a technique for practicing brotherhood 
our economic life.” 


_ The Social Ideals of the Churches adopted by the Fede 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America in Decemk 
1932, stated that “the churches should stand for . . . encoura 
ment of cooperatives and other organizations among farm 
and other groups.” Probably the most specific endorseme 
consumers cooperation given by any church body was that 
the New York East Conference of the Methodist Episco 
Church at its session on May 11, 1935, when it adopted a 
port of its Social Service Committee urging that “pastors 
churches study the consumers’ cooperative movement . . . ¢ 
aid in their respective communities in the organization 
cooperative enterprises.” . 


Die el 
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hat Individuals and Groups Can Do 


Many members of churches are also members of cooperatives. 
is is particularly true of churches that have farmers among 
sic members. There is a rising tide of interest on the part 
ministers and church bodies generally. Here and there 
Dtestant ministers have joined consumers cooperatives or 
dit unions in their own communities. They have acted as 
lividual citizens, rather than in an official capacity. As yet, 
wever, only small minorities within the churches are actively 
erested. 


The story of what was done by zndividuals within the churches 
‘Kansas City may be cited as an illustration of thorough ac- 
ity. In November, 1934, a Kingdom of God fellowship 
s started. Prayer groups were organized in the various 
arches. In one denomination there were fifty-five such 
oups. There was also an educational committee. Schools 
: adults were conducted for six weeks. At the end of that 
ne a consumers cooperative education club was organized 
: further study. It appointed research commissions. Out 
the report of the commission on grocery stores came Co- 
erative Services, Inc. It was a grocery store, built up on the 
sis of a self-help cooperative in an industrial district. Says 
'v. J. R. Thomas: “It would be difficult indeed to visualize 
2 growth of the cooperative movement in Kansas City apart 
om the churches. In the church, as in no other institution, 
is to be found the spiritual basis upon which to build this 
tially Christian movement. . . . We expect soon to have a 
ber of stores in operation. . . . It has been possible for the 
rches to open their doors to us because we have conducted 
t schools solely as educational groups and have not attempted 
juse the church for organizational purposes.” 


\ National seminar of 400 clergy and lay leaders held by 
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the Federal Council of Churches in Indianapolis in Decembj 
1935, addressed by Kagawa, approved the following a 
and sent them to the religious bodies that sent delegates to } 
meeting: ‘“We are convinced that the cooperative movem¢ 
is one of the major techniques in making possible the Kingdi 
of God on earth. 


“We believe that the churches and religious organizatic 
have an opportunity to supply dynamic and motivation 
this most promising movement. We are convinced that - 
churches must concern themselves with the goal that the mo 
ment seeks. 


“Various church bodies have on past occasions in rec 
years made declarations in favor of encouraging cooperati 
We believe the organizations already within the local churc 
should study the cooperative movement as exemplified in 
uniquely challenging life of Kagawa, and also as the mo 
ment has developed in the United States and other countr. 
The churches should seek to cooperate with other commur 
groups in this study. 


“We believe that Kagawa’s tour of the United States can 
fail to stimulate unprecedented interest in the coopera 
movement in this country. The churches should endeavor 
direct this growing interest into active participation in co 
erative enterprises.” . 


This will not always be easy since the cooperative move 
runs counter to the economic interests which many chur 
have in the present organization of business. But it is a’ 
down which many people see economic salvation. More 
more we are seeing how the cooperative movement expre 
the ideals of our religious faith. It would seem inevitable 
we should play our part in a movement whose principles 
so closely in harmony with the Christian virtues. z 
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en Steps in Organizing a Cooperative 
(Prepared by The Cooperative League of the U.S.A.) 


We believe the following ten steps constitute the best proved 
chnique of organizing successful cooperatives. 


1. Some individual who is struck with a clear realization of 
e vital significance of the Consumers’ Cooperative Move- 
ent, followed by thorough study and a final determination to 
‘lear his or her own little corner of creation.’’ Such a light 
eorge W. Russell (AE) says is not vouchsafed to groups 
it only to individuals. 


2. A small group drawn together by the first individual, who 
turn become inspired to lead in organizing their neighbor- 
od, and who then thoroughly inform themselves about the 
operative Movement. 


3. Mass meetings to give publicity and create general in- 
rest, concluded by a call for voluntary leaders and the setting 
» of discussion circles. 


4, Discussion circles small enough to encourage participa- 
on by every member and meeting often enough to maintain 
terest. Thinking develops better by small group discussion 
nere one’s ideas are sharpened by mutual comparison with 
hers. 


‘5. Voluntary leaders selected by the group. They need 
it be far in advance of the group in education, but must study 
‘ead and should be trained by special conferences. 


6. Discussion material in the form of outlines, reference 
phlets and a stimulating magazine — all written out of 
ctical experimental experience. 


7. General rallies of members and leaders of all discussion 
cles in each neighborhood for reinforcing confidence, answer- 
- unsolved questions and group recreation in the form of 
k singing, dancing and games. 


" 
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8. Practical organization of cooperatives after thorough ul 
derstanding of principles and practice, regularly checked 
careful auditing. 


9. Educational and recreational committee within each © 
operative Association which persistently carries on an edud 
tional and recreational program among employees, youth a’ 
adults. 


10. Thorough organization of cooperative association : 
rapidly develop to the utmost the possibilities of group action 
all fields of supplies, services, insurance, finance, education a 
recreation among the members and to constantly extend t| 
benefits of such organization to everyone in the communi 
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More About the Cooperatives 


Operative Discussion Circles. Education Department, Ohio Farm 
‘Bureau Federation, Columbus, 1936, 10c. A guide book. 


icking A New World Through Cooperatives, by Carl R. Hutchinson. 
‘Methodist Book Concern, 1935, 25c. A discussion unit for young 
‘people. 

9e Church and Consumers’ Cooperation. Information Service, Federal 
‘Council of Churches, Jan. 18, 1936, 5c. 


| Primer For Consumers, by Benson Y. Landis. Association Press, 
‘New York, 1936, 10c. 


| Cooperative Economic Democracy, by E. R. Bowen. Cooperative 
League of the U.S.A., New York, 1935, 5c. 


tgawa and Cooperatives. Edited by V. E. Marriott, Cooperative 
League of the U.S.A., New York, 1935, 10c. 


ow St. Francis Xavier's University Educates For Action. Cooperative 
League of the U.S.A., 1935, 20c. 


»e Worker Goes To Market, by Caroline Ware. Affiliated Schools for 
fWorkers, New York, 1934, 25c. 


operation Here and Abroad, by Hugh J. Hughes. Cooperative League 
tof the U.S.A., New York, 1933, 10c. 


ve Discovery of the Consumer. Beatrice P. Webb, Cooperative League 
tof the U.S.A., 10c. 


1e Story of Toad Lane. Stuart Chase, Cooperative League of the 
WULS.A., 5c. 
e Credit Union. Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., New York, 1934. 
; 
\ganization and Management of Consumers’ Cooperative Associations 
and Clubs. Department of Labor, Washington, D.C., 1934, 15c. 
‘nsumers’ Cooperation: A Bibliography. Russell Sage Foundation, 
New York, 1935, 10c. 

umers’ Cooperation. Cooperative League of the U.S.A., $1.00 per 
. Monthly. 


—The Middle Way. Marquis Childs, Yale University Press, 
, $2.50. 


“The Powers of the Coming Age” 


The cooperative associations represent a new prin- 
ciple in economic life, clearly of a higher ethical 
quality than the principle dominant in capitalism. 
They combine a wholesomely selfish desire to get 
ahead with genuine fraternal sympathy and solidarity, 
and the combination works and holds its own against 
the most efficient business concerns in those fields 
where the cooperatives have learned to master the 
situation. . . . They have a great future and no limit 
can be set to their possibilities. They have proved 
what a fund of good sense and ability lies unused in 
the lower classes. They have demonstrated the eco- 
nomic efficiency of fraternal cooperation. They are 
creating everywhere trained groups, capable of as-— 
suming larger responsibilities when the time comes, 
and a new spurt that can afford to look down on the 


exploiting spirit of capitalism. Thus the achieve- 


ments of these humble cooperators are the beginnings 


of a higher business morality. They are a part of | 
the newly forming tissue of a Christian social order 
and are one of the powers of the coming age. __ 


—W ALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH 


